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To live over people’s lives is nothing unless 
we live over their perceptions, live over the 
growth, the change, the varying intensity of 
the same — since it was by these things they 
themselves lived. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HIS book is the story of the childhood and youth of Henry 
James — a portrait of the artist as a young man. In a sequel I 
hope to tell of the fashioning of his great career during his 
“middle years” in Paris and London; and finally I hope to trace 
the evolution of the legendary “Master” — for so his peers came 
to call him — the architect of the modern novel. His was a large 
life and it requires a large canvas. 

Henry James stands astride two centuries and reaches backward 
to a third; with him the American novel, in a single leap, attained 
a precocious maturity it has never surpassed. And it is now 
recognized that with Henry James the novel in English achieved 
its greatest perfection. By some queer irony, a writer from the 
New World — in an era when Americans were preoccupied with 
ever-widening frontiers and material things — arrived upon the 
scene of the Old World to set the house of fiction in order. To 
this Henry James dedicated the whole of his life. He became in 
his time — and reaching over into ours — the first great theorist 
and scholar in the art which he himself practised with such 
distinction. 

So large an artist becomes visible only by degrees after his 
death. Those closest to him in our century knew only the old 
man, and perpetuated the man they knew; in the process they 
embalmed for posterity the heavy-lidded talkative Master of 
Rye and Chelsea, but overlooked the sharp-visioned, crisp and 
witty, bearded James of the 1880’s, and totally lost sight of the 
shy but purposeful, and prodigiously creative, young American 
who arrived in Paris at thirty- two and consorted with Turgenev 
and the heirs of Balzac. The figure of Henry James remembered 
today is a curious and encrusted pastiche of anecdote and rumour, 
as Simon Nowell-Smith showed in his painstaking and urbane 
compilation, The Legend of the Master . Few have gone in search 
of the small boy James tenderly evoked in his autobiographies, or 
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